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Much of the improvement in the appear; 
ance of the American home is directly 
traceable to the interest of the architect in 
the lighting equipment. There can hardly 
be too much insistence on the selection of 
appropriate lighting fitments. 


Any extra thought and care bestowed on 
this subject are amply rewarded by the 
greater satisfaction derived from a lighting 
installation that is in good taste and in 
accordance with present standards in the 
decorative illumination of the home. 


To architects and builders we shall be glad to send a color folder 
illustrating Riddle Fitments in the Esperanto Decoration and giving 


details of the Riddle Planning Service 
THE EDWARD N. RIDDLE COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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RAINCY is a small commercial town 
some six miles n rt he ist OI Paris entirely 
moder md built on land which once 
formed the ' Is of the old chateau It 


wn is so modern and 
ler monuments that we discover 


wuse the t 


that somewhat unusual thing i new 

church in a French town; not a small 

ch ре], but a chur« h f consider Ме size 

ind in this case one that assumes impor- 
: 


of its architectural handling. 
1 recent article in 


tance because 

\ writer has said in 

French magazine: “It is perhaps neces 
sarv to go back to the building of the 
reading room of the Bibliotheque Na 
tionale in order to find in the history of 
French architecture a fact of an in рог- 
to the onstructio1 of 


Auguste 


ince compar ible 


1 


church Бу ind Gustave 


this 


Perret It is indeed a departure trom 


tradition. While at first glance it is en- 
tirely different from everything we are 
there are elements 
connect it quite definitely 


accustomed to, vet 
which seem 1 


with the past, for the architects have 
hown a real respect tor precedent. They 
have not desired t detach the mselves 


from the continuous progression of archi- 
tectural achievement, but have merely 
sought ti themselves honestly 
with the material which they have used 
thinking out this expression without bind 
ing themselves by the manners used with 
other materials. 

Dedicated in June, 1923, it is another 
example of the logical and clear intelli- 
architects, whose regard 
expression of construction with- 
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out superfluous elements was shown many 
ears ago іп their Théatre des 4 hamps 
Elysee 

Here at Le Rainey, just as in the olde: 

urches, one material has been used. The 

structure has been kept evident and inde 

pendent of the filling-in elements, and the 
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15 that oí the traditional church with 
the nave and two side-aisles. The entire 
building is vaulted. There is an immense 
area of elass, almost a continuation from 


where the Sainte ( hapell lef ft Yet 
while all these characteristics are essen 
tially the same as we find in the Gothi 
churches, the result is quite different b 

cause the one material used, instead of 
being stone, is reinforced concrete 
throughout: concrete without any facing 


of stone or marble, but left as it was when 


the forms were removed so that the lines 
formed where the different boards met 


are plainly evident, and help to give a 
texture to the surface. 

[his material, while X 1 vical modern 
me, might not have been used in this 
ise where the work 1s monumental had 
it not been for two important consid 
erations In the first place the budget 
was small. The whole building, including 
heating, ventilation and decoration only 
st 600.000 trancs [he other con lition 
was time, and їп this the choice of mate- 
rial was justified, for the church was built 

i little over a vear Had stone been 
used the time would have been at least 

ubled. But once having chosen con 


! 1 
crete, tive irchitects pr ceeded to use ıt 


[he system of vau ting 15 simple both 
in appearance and construction. The 


entral nave is covered bv one continuous 
arrel vault, while the side-aisles have 


transversal vaults coming into the main 
vault at a lower level, so that instead of 
intersections. small tvmpanums are left 
over each column, which act to emphasize 
the points of support. Over this whok 
which 15 clear of the 
inner vaulting and is made up of smaller 
vault-like ribs running ә transversally 
[russ reactions are 
formed by the connection at various 
ints of this outer covering with the 
nterior vaults. It is in the roofing that 


ill wance | is been made tor contract 


B 


system Is the 1 


across the building 


and expansion lue ta han es 111 t 


weather 
While in the Gothic structures the 
mit g demanded grea 
to take the weights, and buttresses to 
resist the thrusts, in this case the vaults 
1 concrete are SO light that slender 
lumms take all the stress and strain 
These columns, which are a little less than 
17 inches in diameter at the base and taper 
slightly towards the top, are about 35 feet 
high Their lightness has been even 
further accentuated by the channelling of 
heir surfaces; they are without caps or 
hases, for neither seem to be necessarı 
from a constructional point of view. 
This whole svstem of vaults and 
columns is a unit in itself, a reinforced 
concrete framework quite independent of 
the walls; in fact. there is an actual ай 


ma Р ~ 
pres I masonry 
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1 М 
зрасс between the (6 columns [ tn 
Y 1 

| 11 «1 1 
іле walls with their immense 15 Ot 
vlass are the most interesting part ot the 
) 1: + : 
chur« tor the 1 11113115 what lad 
been the object of centuries urch 


uilding, the opening up ot the walls for 


nore glass area a le t € riace 
ell which most ne satisfied іп 
the за їе i | ipe lle in ict, | R uno 
las bet called the Sainte ( ' ё Í 
emiorct concret € 11156 or 1 S char 
icteristi [he wit WS I ther the 
walls, as ther ' nclosures to mark 
WII W el gs, art nstructed tirely 
Ж, ret locks cast іп five tferent 
patterns, t ss, the square, th ircle 
the t ingle nd the obl по es 
with ves around their edges, ha hei 
id u e brick With these f unit 
irran 1 11 tterent 1 the 
architects АЧ ] abl ( In i 
varietv of pattern at ` rhvthm of 
spotting which 1s most сїї 1 
1 n 1111 | ¢ s the efíect d 
e ! п а few s тїр! element ist 1 
ігсе quantitv as desire Гһе< in 
1 s have beet 1154 1 thr ug] it wher Ver 
| ition ог openings were needed; 1 
] | thev f rm the уу ills. but the i 
sed for the altar railing, for the com 
munion table, for the (nt па 101 
һе openings in the vaults. Incidentally 
these perforations it the уа! vhicl 
it the same time are quite d ti\ 
were really formed for the practical pur 
pose of absorbing sounds wh might 
herwise reverberate too much where al 
surtace 17 f concrete Гһеу аге 
l ked with heavv stuffs 
Naturallv when there is so n h glas 
surface th ndling of the iss itself 
becomes of prime importance, and it has 
been done with the greatest i 1114 
subtlety. with the result that t light 
which floods the church at all t 8 15 
istonishingly effective. In fact. it is so 
essentially a part of the whole effect that 
it 15 imp sible to judge the 11111051 he r 
created when one can merelv see black 


and white reproductions. The colors of 
the glass nearest the entrance are of a 
reneral vellow tone, and as the windows 
Inproac h the altar the lors become 
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Чеерег, going through the oranges, the 
reds and violets and ending in blue for 


the space around the apse. This blue, 
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with accents of red and violet inter 
spersed, has the depth of a cle ir night 
sky his, with the large pattern of a 
CTOSS showing directlv ђе hind the altar, 
forms a solemn background for this most 
sacred part of a church 

The the 


W ind IWS al n side 5 111 thei 


turn, have the individual units so аг 
ranged that a cross appears in the pattern 
of each one, while at the center of the 
cross is a decorative panel of glass. the 
panels representing not only biblical scenes 
but also scenes inspired by the Great War. 
The church is really dedicated to Nòtre 
Dame de la Marne, and is commemorative 
of the victory of the Ourcq which was 
fought near Le Raincy and was one of 
the earliest phases of the battle of the 
Marne. The panels are by the well- 
known painter, Maurice Denis, and while 


КЕСОКІ 


thev are now onlv paintings оп glass, 


"maquettes" which it estimated will 


IS 


last for twenty years without material 
deterioration, they will be replaced from 
time to time as money becomes available 
bv the real stained glass of the same 


le signs. 


RAINCY, SEINE-ET-OISE, FRA‘ 
A hite 
While the plan of the church follows 


the traditional arrangement in a general 
way, there are variations which are quite 
interesting. In the first place there are 
no transepts, probably because, lacking 
both time and money, it was necessary to 


do everything possible to simplify the 


scheme. Another departure is in the 
arrangement of the floor and the altars. 
This is the result of the fact that the 


ground, having once been the site of a 
quarry, was sloping, and to have leveled 
it off would have entailed the expenditure 
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tural forms. The 


na cupolas as well as the chapels 


in ar hite 
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themselves on the exterior become essen 


tial parts « f the composition 
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“Christ being lifted from the 
l is the work Antoine 
тау be one's attitude to the 
| it must be admitted 
point of de 
marks an important step in 
tecture The application of 

t modern building materials to 
ı building which is not only 
but should also be majestic 
while some 
wish to soften some of the 
fact that the archi- 
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‚ LOW RENTAL HOUSING 
SUBURBAN TYPE 


By 


Rank Choauteat Brown 
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WE HAVE now given some consideration 
to the problem of providing housing on a 
basis making a low rate of rental possible, 
under the crowded conditions obtaining ın 
ur larger centers of population. We 
have discovered certain economic factors 
that seem to be working more and more 
certainly to raise the cost of such housing 
vear after year. We have also found that 
we are ourselves responsible for imposing 
certain arbitrary restrictions that also go 
toward increasing this cost, especı Шу the 
numerous “Housing” ог “Tenement 
House” laws, and the restriction of im 
migration. The latter will probably never 
be changed to such an extent as to 
illeviate either labor or living costs. The 
former we may possibly expect to see 
somewhat modified, once public opinion 
has been reached, to a more intelligent and 
helpful basis, helpful both in lessening 
costs of construction for low rental struc 
tures, and also in assisting to secure more 
sanitary and healthful conditions sur- 
rounding our low paid labor housing, 
instead of acting—as it does at present 
as an actual embargo or preventive of 
better living conditions or the securing of 
new and more modern types of working- 
men’s houses. 

One factor in alleviating conditions and 
securing more available housing accom- 
modations, that was already in actual 
process of natural operation in our larger 
cities, had been found in the evolutionary 
progression of numbers of families from 
the more crowded portions to the suburbs, 

moving from older sections to newer 
built-up portions through the desire for 


largi r quarters, ог tor residence m | better 


or more suburban locality 

The practical result of this gradual 
migration has been to make available for 
lower grades of occupancy the dwelling 
accommodations that have thus beer 


abandoned by the class that formerl 


inhabited them. This process is in со! 
stant operation; is a natural one; and, so 
far as it goes, should prove of certai 
benefit to the situation 

[he difficulty is that, while natural 
requiring no artificial stimulus or legisla 
tive action tor Its progress—it Is never 
theless too slow in movement to meet tl 
constantly increasing demand for mol 


low-cost dwellings,—which increases mu 


faster than this or апу other natural 


process can produce any available supply 
Also, as We found to be the case last 
month, these abandoned habitations are 
not left in a form best adapted to meet 
the differing needs and requirements о! 
the new class of о cupants ; and so, in the 
present process of readjustment, ham 
pered as it is by both “Building” and 
“Housing” laws as they now exist on out 
statute books, the very inheritance of 
this class of housing merely continues to 
increase the conditions of crowding in 
sleeping accommodations, while helpi: 
to provide more sanitation and better 
conditions for cleanliness 

Therefore we are forced to look about 
in the endeavor to discern in what other 
directions we can expect to find assistance 
in still further ameliorating the situation 
And again we do not find the outlook any 
too encouraging. There does exist, how- 
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ever, another line of progress, along which 
we can already discern that a certain 
movement has occurred. And it 15 pos 
sible, with a little intelligent appreciation 
of its potential further benefits, that we 
mav be able to make an increased and 
more intelligent use of this movement, 
and the opportunity that it presents тау 
be still further developed and widened. 

Labor divides into a great number of 
classes. Some trade divisions must, from 
their very types of labor, remain indis 
solubly contained within the larger com 
munity aggregation, because of the fact 
that the very need of their form of labor 
has its origin within this large community 
In theoı у, И is perfectly possible to find 
housing accommodation for this class of 
labor in the more suburban limits of the 
large citv,—but as a matter of actual 
practice it remains a fact that this type of 
labor does not easily gravitate to these 
more remote sections, but of natural 
preference stays in or near the congested 
heart of the metropolis, from which 
crowded sections it has in the past beer 
found either difficult or impossible t 
remove them. Even the Italians, whose 
women folk make a dailv habit of pil- 
grimage from the city dwelling sections 
where thev reside to the outskirts where 
they may cultivate plots of ground avail 
able for the tvpe of intensive market 

irdening in which this race seems so 
naturally skilled and successful, bv pre 
ference continue to live in these same 
over-crowded sections They work in 
the country but insist on returning to the 
crowded city centers for the night. Many 
attempts have been made to allure these 
very families to reside in houses more 
conveniently arranged and with cheaper 
rents in the suburbs, and except in a few 
isolated instances, without success \nd 
when success has been had, the ultimate 
outcome has been merely to start another 
slum nucleus, and the ample rooms or 
houses are soon as crowded as the most 
congested section of the larger citv from 
which their inhabitants had come. Only 
thus do they seem content. 

There are other labor trades that are 
required in the country as well as in the 
city. and this includes all the building 
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trades—so that a certain proportion may 
at least be distributed with equal con- 
venience to its members between city, 
suburb and country, according to the de- 
mand that may exist. Heretofore it has 
been a fact, however, that the greater need 

and therefore the greater pay—seems 
to cause the larger number to remain by 
preference in the cities —even when 
they have often to journey well afield for 
a considerable part of their employment. 
\nd yet a change is beginning to operate 
within this particular group of building 


trades— which, of course, by the way, no 
longer falls within the class of “low-paid” 
labor at all. The “laborer” or “helper” 


class has already practically disappeared 
It is almost entirely a “skilled group” 
now. Machines, such as “pumps” and 
"steam-shovels" and “concrete-mixers” 
are rapidlv taking the place that was 
formerly supplied by “unskilled labor.” 

[his change is motivated exactly as in 
the wealthier classes, and as a consider- 
able р rtion of the working class in 
America is content to have as its prin 
cipal ambition the close imitation of the 
wealthier classes, it would seem that we 
have every reason to anticipate that it 
will probably continue to operate in 
exactly the same manner, and the instru- 
ment that we can confidently expect to 
help out in this situation is the automobile 

in this particular case, perhaps the 
"flivver"—aided and abetted by the 
“radio” and the telephone. 

Other means of communication and 
transportation having never been success- 
ful in persuading the workingman as a 
class that the suburb was as convenient 
and accessible for living as the crowded 
ity ; it remains for the ease and compara- 
tive luxury that follows the possession of 
un automobile to convince him of this fact, 

just as it has a little earlier convinced 
the wealthier classes of the desirability of 
living for the major part of the year in 
the country and coming to the city only 
for a part of the winter months. And so 
the mason, the carpenter or the plumber 
have found that the possession of an 
automobile for use during the week as a 
business accessory and during the Satur- 
day and Sunday holidays as a means of 
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pk asurable relaxation, is better and mor 
easily manage lif he removes to a suburl 
where a garage can be built on a corni 

Е и 


his lot, and then transports himse 
wherever his work mav call md thi 


extra radius ictivitv provided bv thi 

automobile is an added argument urging 

him to the change So in this group of 

skilled labor. at 1 ast, we аге alrea ly ex 
1 1 


periencing a movement that is bound t 
extend more and more and to make its 
influence felt during each coming vear 
Here lies the largest untapped field for the 
exploit ition of the Ford salesman, as well 
as the salesman for the hi ge “used car” 
product.—which is now so much a pr 
lem that it is damming up the progress 
and development of the entire automotin 
industry 

Finally, there remains anothe: iss of 
labor that is dependant on neither city 
nor country, but can find its output of 
value only in certain factories or mills, 
and so will go wherever the demand for 
its labor exists 

Here we can find at our hand a natural 


ition of which man can 
himself exert an unobtrusive and intelli 


vent direction \nd its practic il working 
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as already een well p! ved b Success 


ful experiment in other and equally 
crow led ections of the ld world Го 


1 1 11 1 
name but one Ї пе тапу we known 
examples. Port Sunlight. a few miles 


inland from the port f Liverp ol, was 


first started as a new and arbitrarily 
selected location for the factories of “Sun 
light Soap.” Labor difficulties, “turn 


Vel ‘ ett | id be C11 l mark l Í ictot 
in the administration of the factories 11 
the old locations, where thev were placed 
ипопе other factories, in crowded city 
sections where labor was to be found in 


huge suppl Therefore, when the time 
came to enlarge the builelings. it was 


und land values were too high to make 
it advisable to trv and continue ın these 
urban locations, and so a removal of the 
entire plant was planned to a conveniently 
located point near transportation, ship- 
ping and fre ight facilities Not only 


were factories built, but also housing 
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accommodations of a type that the owners 
believed would help make their employees 
contented and happy, and therefore re- 
main more continually in their employ- 
ment 

In order to broaden the foundation and 
make it still more permanent, other fa« 


tories were encouraged to locate on sites 
that had been set aside for that type 

levelopment in the new suburban town 
plan, thus providing employment for 
ther members ın the families í those 
employed in the original works, and at 
the same time occasion was made to re 
lieve the householders of all feeling of 


being at the mercy of their emplovers for 
the occupancy of their homes. It is at 
| that most American ventures 
Попе similar lines—such as Pullman, III., 
1: so the scheme of organiza 

successful fore ventures 


brief retelling 


t S point 


1 
| ve Таш 
tion of thesi 


1 1 
Sh l 


worth the ota 
its foreign and strange phraseology he 
scheme comes down simply to thi 

Phi emplovine companies houg! t and 

vned the land ccunied by the entire 
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township. It turned this ownership over 
to a corporation. managed bv trustees, in 
which the actual individuals owning the 
propertv did not too obviously appear. 
\fter having set certain portions of the 
site aside for store locations, schools and 
church sites, parks and play grounds, 
ommunitv buildings, etc., the remainder 
was developed by still other associations, 
m which the occupants of the houses to 
built were required to buy a small 
interest, so that they might feel them- 
selves the actual owners and directors of 
the enterprise, as well as those who would 
control and direct it after the houses were 
built and occupied by them. The houses 
were built by other organizations and 
either leased for a term of „ears ог sí ld 
on leasehold (a form of property conver 

ance very common in England, consisting 
of selling ownership for a definite number 
of years, ninety-nine to several hundred ) 
[he purchase price was always divided 
into a series of weekly or monthly рау- 
ments, so worked out as to cover cost of 
land and buildings, insurance for buyer 


b 
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(in case of death, protecting his family in 
the ownership of the home) membership 
in community building, library and com- 
munity interests, generally covering taxes 
and usual charges, so that any employee 
could directly feel all the benefits of actual 
independence and ownership in the control 
of what thus became his own property. 

МІ over the Continent the success of 
this type of venture has been so notable 
that it has formed the basis upon which 
all the forms of community, city or na 
tional housing development that have lat- 
terly been attempted, have been under- 
taken. So far, however, this form of 
housing development has been neither 
common nor successful in this country. 
Where attempted, it has not been upon 
the necessarily broad basis that has alone 
made for its success and permanence 
abroad. A few individual factories or 
businesses have intentionally removed to 
suburban localities. A few more have 
built houses for their help. (This was 
often done in the case of some of the 
earlier textile mills in New England.) But 
they retained ownership in these homes 
direct, and in case of a desire to change 
to another employment or go on strike, 
it was common to immediately evict the 
occupants, so that the families occupying 
these company houses could never feel 
any independence or proprietorship in 
them 

Thev were, besides, generally lacking in 
ll interest of appeal, being bare, baldly 
practical, and seldom having any plant 
ing or playground conveniences to add to 
the pleasure of their occupants. No Con- 
tinental experiments along this line have 
ignored attraction as an element in 
the success of their venture. The houses 
are planned and built to avoid monotony ; 


planting is done, gardening encouraged by 
prizes, cinema halls erected and run, 


dong with schools and playgrounds, and 

always a suburban attractiveness is 

ensured bv not allowing over ten houses 
be built to the acre of land area. 

One reason for the failure of this type 
of civic improvement to appeal to the 
\merican business man resides in the 
fact that it provides him no opportuni- 
ties for quick appreciation of the money 
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invested, nor any hint of the gambling 
appeal that he is accustomed to find in 
his other forms of so-called “investment.” 
It belongs to the “safe and sane,” and 
“slow and sure” class, in which he will 
probably be frank to confess his lack of 
interest. On a strictly business basis none 
of these English companies has shown 
a return of over two to two and a half 
per cent. to the original or holding com- 
pany. (Often the building or develop 
ment organizations—in which the same 
men are generally interested,—concerned 
with the building and rental of the houses, 
are baSed on a four to six per cent. net 
return.) Over a period of years, how 
ever, the appreciation of the property 
over and above its original cost in large 
tracts, plus the cost of its opening, laying 
out and development, manages to make 
up a good profit—in addition to which the 
manufacturers concerned figure they 
make an enormous saving in labor turn- 
over alone,—quite aside from the savings 
made in the cost of the land and buildings 
necessary for their own factories, the 
latter increased by the fact that they can 
build over larger areas of cheap land, so 
making lower buildings, cheaper to build 
and easier to operate, with more light 
and air to benefit their operations and 
their employees. 

In the case of those few American ven- 
tures where individual factories have re- 
stricted the whole undertaking to their 
own concern and its employees, they have 
had to carry the housing part of the op- 
eration at an enormous loss on their books, 
or write it off year after year; and with 
the outlet of the area so restricted in its 
interests they can not expect land values 
to appreciate so as ever to recoup this 
as in the case of the larger aggre 
gation of interests involved in the Eng- 
lish venture, on the basis that has just 
previously been described 

To mention the experience of a single 
manufacturing plant in Massachusetts, for 
instance, one of the first to undertake to 
make this move to a small town, and 
provide homes for its employees. Started 
over a dozen years ago, with houses of 
a distinctly better average of architectural 
design than was then common, the stand- 
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ards of rental price s then established have 
had to be maintained at substantiallv the 
same rates down to the present day. Even 
at the original rentals they did not pay 
any real investment return on the cost of 
the housing,—and as new houses have 
been required they have been built from 
time to time, at constantly rising cost 
prices, ever since. The most recent ex 
amples, while of the same plan arrange 
ments and sizes as those first built. now 
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require several times as much money to 
pay for their construction. while as the 
rental of the new house is for the same 
class of occupancy, only a very little more 
can be charged than in the case of those 
originally built, so that the corporation 
can only continue to house its labor 
adequately on the basis of accommodation 
originally established, at a heavier and 
heavier cost from year to year. 
Most of our own attempts in this direc 


ti have | with the small or semi 
11151 ibroad, most of 
f this type has been in the 


single house units into rows 


| јесп 
1 
detached house 
1 1 - 
the housing 


grouping OI 


ds 


of greater or less length. Nevertheless, 
some few Continental housing develop- 


ments have been laid out into apartment 
buildings of a class comparable with those 


( 17 

produce the eventual results that we would 
now most desire. Always, expediency and 
the need for haste were placed before 
everything else—and while we must 


recognize that many mistakes were com- 
mitted under these necessitous urges, 
these various housing enterprises have, 
nevertheless provided us with one or two 
examples of plan experiments of which 
we art in need in this entire 
field of low cost and rental housing. 


80 sadly 


that have been more usual in this coun 
try, and this is particularly true of mam 
{ the more recent developments, especial 
Fig 1 
1 M E BAYONAN | Г 
\ 
those undertaken bv the various muni 
cipalities in Belgium, Holland and En 
land, in which we will later find many of 
ur most suggestive ınd adaptable ıdeas 


! North America we have some ex 


` 


imples of more or less interest, and one 
` projecte ] plans that have not vet 
materialized in execution Among these 


e the two projects illustrated this month 
When, during the war, our Govern 
t undertook to go into the housing 
isiness, ıt was s necessary to obtain 
mmediate results that it was found im 
ssible to consider the matter of cost in 
any way, nor was it always possible 
lav out the project with sufficient care to « 
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We find that little experiment was made 


m the matter of better tenement housing. 
Inn 


st of the war-housing de velopments 


the emphasis was put on the individual 


use, semi-detached, or in rows. Оссав- 
ionallv, and most incidentally, we may 
nd a tenement two, тегей because 
thev did not know what else to do with 
the upper part oí a building given over to 
store purposes. but there are to be found 


ne or two marked exceptions to this 


general rule And one of these 15 їп 
Newport News, where опе of the most 
mportant ship ing industries was located 

though even here the lower paid labor 


une generally om the colored slums— 
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but it was necessary to find accommoda 
tions for the less well paid whites, as well 
as for the more skilled workmen, and so 
we find a certain value in the several large 
four-story buildings in which were 
grouped a large number of living apart- 
ments, the plan of one of which is shown 


Fig. 25— View 
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as Fig. 21 and a panoramic view in 
Fig. 20. 

Here we have a plan of the “open 
court” type (partly closed) including 
twenty-one apartments upon the floor. 
Of these twenty-one, four are grouped 
around three of the corner stairways, 
three around another, and three are 
reached from each of the inner staircases ; 
while two are of two rooms, thirteen of 
three rooms and six of four rooms. All 
six staircases are inclosed within fire walls 
and the building is divided by fire walls 
into four separate sections. 
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Four buildings were built in Newport 
News on this plan, each on lots of 100 by 
200 feet area, and it will be noticed that 
the “Open Stair” idea was incorporated 
into these plans, in order to obtain the 
fullest possible benefits of cross draft, 
which 1t would otherwise have been ım- 
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possible to secure for the smaller apart- 
ments in the corners, and the apartment 
confined to one side of the building on 
each of the center stairways. But little 
use is made of the stair wall for lighting 
and ventilation of rooms or toilet com- 
partments. 

The courtyard is about thirty feet wide 
by one hundred and twenty feet long; 
the building about eighty-eight feet deep 
over all, and it covers almost exactly half 
the area of the land on which the build 
ing is placed, with a total capacity of 
eight-four apartments in the whole struc- 
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ture,—or sixty-seven rooms to the floor 
(excluding bathrooms) and two hundred 
and sixty-eight to the four floors. It 
should also be noted that all the kitchens 
are intentionally too small to be used for 
eating or living purposes. 

Another example that has been selected 
for illustration this month is of the group 
of housing units that is now being under 
taken at Bayonne, N. J., (Figs. 22 to 26 
incl.) This particularly illustrates several 
Í the points that we have been making 
in this series of articles. It shows that 
industrial interests in this country are be- 
coming concerned in the problem of pro 
perly housing their employees,—and, at 
last, in something approximating the right 
manner. For this work 15 to be under 
taken by “The Bayonne Housing Cor 
poration,” an apparently disinterested or 
ganization,—although no attempt is made 
to conceal the fact that, along with a 
number of individuals in the community 
who have bought stock in the corporation, 
such local business concerns as the Stand 
ard Oil Co., Tide Water Oil, Vacuum 
Oil, Babcock and Wilcox Co., Pacific 
Borax Co., International Nickel and the 
\merican Radiator Co., have all an im 
portant connection with the enterprise. 
[he very fact that there are so many con 
cerns interested, however, is at once the 
protection of the tenant from undue 
pressure such as he might fear from the 
direct ownership of any one employing 
concern. 

Before undertaking this development, 
however, it was necessary to obtain cer- 
tain amendments in the tenement house 
icts of New Jersey covering provisions 
that had hitherto existed to penalize low 
cost construction, and thus make low 
rentals of new property impossible. The 
law has been amended this spring so as 
to better protect tenants of this type 
í dwelling construction from fire risk, 
to require wider courts and hence lighter 
rooms, while at the same time requiring 
fireproof stairways, and removing un- 
necessary restrictions on construction that 
were at once adding cost and preventing 
exactly such developments as this from 
getting under wav. This change was 
enacted in March. Now this project, as 


here illustrated, will provide a local illus- 
tration that should show the way for 
other ventures of similar type. 

Until these buildings have been com- 
pleted, it will not be possible to speak 
authoritatively as to the exact rentals that 
wil be placed upon the apartments. И 
is expected, however, that they will be 
built at a price that will make their rental 
possible on a basis at least as low as the 
Metropolitan Life buildings in New York, 
and even, it is hoped, a little lower. 

\dvantage has been taken of the lower 
land value to base the whole enterprise on 
a more open and unrestricted plan. Here 
only one-third of the land area (35.5% 
to be exact ) 1s to be covered by the build- 
ings, leaving nearly two-thirds for lawns, 
gardens and playgrounds. The entire 
site covers about three quarters of a city 
block, with five apartment buildings con- 
taining 150 five and six room apartments, 
each with bathroom, living and dining 
rooms. The plot plan, Fig. 23, shows a 
large interior court 340 feet long by 52 
feet wide, from which open the court- 
vards between the wings of the buildings, 
which are 66 feet wide and increase the 
width of the main court to 105 feet at 
these points. There are also 24 feet be- 
tween the buildings, in each case. 

The appearance of the building group 
has been much enhanced by the architect 
seizing the opportunity presented by their 
suburban location both to arrange the 
entire grouping into a single composition, 
and also to vary the skyline by carrying 
the central portions of the units to a 
height of five stories, leaving the wings 
of four stories high,—as well as by the 
chiaroscuro obtained bv advancing the 
wings of the elongated “H” shaped units 
nineteen feet beyond the main face of the 
structure, the resulting forecourt also 
providing opportunity for an enhancing 
planting and landscaping setting for the 
group of buildings, Fig. 22. 

Reference to the detailed plan, Fig. 24, 
shows that each floor contains four apart- 
ments of six rooms and two of five, 
grouped around two staircases. The four 
larger apartments all have three expos- 
ures, the two smaller ones two, with direct 
cross draft,—while the unusual openness 
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of the unbuilt area ensures exceptional 
sunlight, air and outlook at all times 
One end of the large courtvard ıs to be 
equipped with a playground for children, 
with comfort station, to keep the tenants' 
youngsters from the dangers of the 
streets and public playgrounds 

Ihe whole presents a significant 
attempt along lines that are hopeful of 
result. Despite the fact that the size of 
the apartments indicates that thev will 


have to be filled by a fairly well paid class 
Ё skilled laboringmen's families, every 
wish should be expressed for the success 
ful outcome of the experiment, in orde: 
that it may prove the possibilities of the 
direction towards which it points, and in 
spire others to undertake similar ventures 
upon a slightly less pretentious basis, so 
that the conditions surrounding а still 
lower-paid class of laboring men will also 
be improved 
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at ımportance in his work as a whole 
impassioned student of nature, an 


expo i of the art of lar Iscape paint 
1 с ма whatever his limitations—a 
vriter of extraordinary powers; but as a 
ritic of architecture, his writings show 
m not to have been well equippe His 
irchitectura apprehe 11510115 were not 
rounded on a proper sense of structure 
ınd he } id по pi (tie cquamtan * 
the art « 11114 1116 t is. however nl 
f to sav that the same 1s the case wit 
m other n leri riters 1 chite 
ture Mor: е1 эг he wrote 
1 pal worl е w immature lle 
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y n Lamps was published, and 7 
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he nsidered the laws of desig! 


| construction 11 e art Of Goth 
ırchitecture, which he sought to expou 

had no exact knowledg Respecting 
ts character he did not get bevond the 

eue notions that prevailed in his da 
ind still widelv prevail. The monument 
f mediaeval pointed building in Europ: 
had not then been examined. and thei 
widelv different principles of design and 
construction discriminated. He made, as 
we shall presentlv see, the distinguishing 
chara teristics of Gothic to consist vir 
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mined by the exigencies of the total 


structural system. In discussing these 
things he makes emphatic affirmations 
that involve important errors—as where 

Ston Г Venice, Vol. 2, р. 194)" he 


lefines a roof as “the covering of a space, 
row or wid md says 
It does not in the least signify, with 
pect to the real nature of the covering, 
hether the space protected be two feet 
vide or ten: though in one case we call 
protection an arch, in the other a 
wit or roof [he real question 
s the nature of the curve, not the extent 
Ї over which it is carried, and 
this is more the case with respect to 
Gothic than апу other architecture; for 
in the greater number of instances, thi 
form of the roof is entirely dependent 
on the ribs; the domical shells being con- 
structed in all kinds of inclinations, quite 
indeterminable bv the eve, and all that 
is definite in their character being fixed 
by the curves of the ribs.” This is a 
vague and incorrect description of a 
Gothic vault, but it will be seen that it 
quite negatives his affirmation that it does 
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not signify whether the space covered be 
narrow or wide; for clearly a vault such 
as he speaks of could not be built over his 
space two feet wide. Аваш, in saying 
that in the greater number of instances 
the form of the vault is dependent on 
the ribs, he betrays want of clear under- 
standing, for not only in some instances. 
but in all instances, the form of the 
Gothic vault is dependent on the ribs 
since the rib system is a skeleton to which 
the shells of the vault have to be shaped. 
Nor is it the curves of the ribs only that 
determine the vault form, but their ad 
justments equally, for in true Gothic 
vaulting over naves—such as Ruskin here 
speaks of—some of the ribs spring, of 
structural necessity, from a higher level 
than others, with consequent furth: 
warping of the vault surfaces, as they 
fit themselves to the ribs 

In discussing the relation of the arch 
to the gable in Gothic architecture. he 1 
led into error by confounding the merely 
ornamental association of these features 


where the composition is in one plane, 
as m windows or traceries—with the 


structural relation of the arch of a vault 
to the timber roof over it. In the on« 
case, the crown of the arch mav reach 
as far up into the gable as it will go, ther: 
being no structural condition to limit the 
height, but in the other case. the arc! 
cannot rise into the gable at all, because 
the tie-beam of the timber roof must pass 
over it. Making no distinction between 
the two, Ruskin affirms (p. 194) that 
"the real character of the building, in 
all good Gothic, depends upon the singl 
lines of the gable over the pointed arch," 
and gives a diagram (Fig. IX) in which 
he makes the crown of a vault reach high 
up into the gable 

On this matter it is important to 
observe that the merelv ornamental com 
bination of the arch and the gable, super- 
ficiallv applied. as we find it in the late 
additions to the west front of Rouen 
Cathedral. for instance from which 
Ruskin draws an illustration—does not 
occur at all in the pure Gothic, i. e., the 
stvle of the Ile-de-France in the twelfth 
century and the early part of the thir- 
teenth. It is not found in Senlis or Paris, 


or even in Amiens or Reims, save as a 
late interpolation. It first appears, 1 be- 
lieve, about the middle of the thirteenth 
entury—as in the triforium of the Choir 
of Amiens—and marks the beginning ot 
Gothic. decadence, when the ornamental 
idea takes precedence of that of structure, 
and becomes independent of it—leading 
to all manner of irrational design 

Not perceiving that the total structural 
svstem governs the character of everv- 
thing in true Gothic building, Ruskın 
strives to define the nature of Gothic by 
bringing together and describing the 
several elements which in combination he 
fancies determine it. These elements are 
mainly ornamental. and thus he looks in 
ornamental details for the formative prin 
cıples of a great art. He lays more stress 
on the cuspings of arches and the piercing 
of tvmpanums, than on vaulting and vault 
supports. Not grasping the raison d'étr 
of every part of a Gothic structure, 
in which one thing implies another 
throughout the entire fabric. he denies 
that vaulting is essential to Gothic, and 
discusses isolated features in great detail, 
with no recognition of the fact that п 
true Gothic composition every member ts 
a dependent part of an organic whole, 
shaped, proportioned, and adjusted for its 
particular function 

Ignoring these things, he declares 1 
elements which make up the Gothic style 
to be six in number, namelv, 1, Savage 
ness; 2, Changefulness; 3, Naturalism: 4, 
Grote squeness ; 5, Rigidity : 6, Redu 
dance. These elements are, he affirms, 
named in the order of their importance 
thus he makes savageness to be the chief 
element of the greatest art of the Middle 
\ges. This can in nowise be justified. 
There is no savageness in Gothic archi 
tecture. To maintain that there is. is to 
confound the primitive art of the un- 
cultured Northmen. with the perfected 
art of the same people after fusion with 
the southern races. The discerning eve 
will find hardlv less of classic than of 
Gothic quality in the perfected Gothi 
art. Ruskin, virtuallv unacquainted with 
the pure style, and impressed by the rude 
energy of the Lombard sculpture. which 
he confuses with the Gothic speaks of 
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the “rough strength and hurried stroke 
with which the workman "smites an un 
couth animation out of the rocks which 
he has torn from among the moss of the 
Moorland,” and contrasts the mediaeval 
freedom with the slavery which he thinks 
was the lot of the ornamental carver of 
classic antiquity—drawing a distinction 
between Greek and Gothic carving that 
has no foundation in fact. He tells us 
(Stones of Venice, Vol. 2, p. 145) that 
Greek ornament is "servile," that it is 
purely mechanical, and says (p. 170) 
“The facts of lower nature were disre 
garded by the Greeks, and their inferior 
ornament became, therefore, dead and 
valueless.” But not only do the horses 
and bullocks of the Parthenon frieze 
show unsurpassed expression of equin 
and bovine life and movement, but the 
coins of the British Museum, among 
many other things, exhibit a wide range 
of representations of lower animals, in 
cluding crustacia, of marvelous truth and 
beauty. While as for leafage. nothing 
finer, in point of vital truth to nature, 
than the capitals of Epidaurus, have ever 
been produced 

In the light of these things, it is clear 
that Ruskin had no correct knowledge 
of Greek ornament. Photographs were 
unknown when he wrote, and the original 
works of the British Museum and other 
collections, were neglected by students of 
art. He presumablv got his ideas from 
the mechanical illustrations of books, in 
which both ancient and mediaeval art have 
been grossly misrepresented hitherto. It 
is strange that he should base emphatic 
statements on such second-hand informa 
tion, and sav that Greek ornament is 
“composed of mere geometric forms 
; and perfectly svmmetrical foliage. 
which could be executed with absolute 
precision by line and rule." The fact 15, 
as the monuments show, that Greek orna 
ment suffers not at all, in respect to vital 
truth to nature, when compared with 
Gothic ornament. Fven in mere ge 
metric forms, examination will demon- 
strate that the Greek workman wrought 
with a free hand. and a keen sense of the 
asymmetries that prevail in all living 
things. Of this, the collections of the 
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British Museum afford abundant illus- 
tration, not only in the objects to whick 
| have already alluded, but also in the 
ornamental figures on vases—not one of 
which will show any exact symmetry or 
geometric precision. 

We may pass over his remarks under 
the head of Naturalism, because they are 
covered by what has been said just 
above. | 

As for the Grotesque, it is enough to 
say here that in the pure Gothic style it 
is Introduced sparingly, as in the western 
portals of Senlis and Paris, and is always 
restrained in character. Profusion of 
grotesque imagery, more particularlv that 
which ıs extravagant and vulgar, is found 
only ın the decadent style. 

With regard to his fifth element, 
Rigidity, Ruskin remarks that the word 
does not accurately express what he 
means, but that he cannot find a better. 

[he feelings or habits of the workman 
which give rise to this character in the 
work are,” he says, “more complicated 
and various than those indicated by апу 
sculptured expression hitherto named.” It 
will be noticed that he speaks first of 
culptured expression—ornamental things 
coming first in his thought. Yet he shows 
some recognition of the nature of Gothic 
construction where (p. 186) he remarks 
on the difference between it and Egyptian 
and Greek building. “Egyptian and 
Greek buildings stand,” he says, “for the 
most part, by their own weight and mass, 
one stone passively incumbent on another ; 
but in Gothic vaults and traceries there 
is a stiffness analogous to that of the 
bones of a limb, or the fibres of a tree; 
an elastic tension and communication of 
force from part to part, and also a studied 
expression of this throughout every 
visible line of the building.” But while 
this shows some perception of the kind 
of difference that distinguishes Gothic 
construction from Egyptian and Greek, it 
15 vague in idea and inaccurate in state 
ment. For the fact is that the more 
ancient buildings stand, not only for the 
most part, but altogether, by their own 
weight and mass; and the stiffness of a 
Gothic building, resides not in its 
traceries, but in its supporting members 
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contrast to the шегі 
nt building. More 


over, there is no tension in Gothic con 


OT active IOrces, 


massiveness ol 


struction. Stability is everywhere 
111 ntaine | v compression ot the 11111111 
Шу opposing parts. In the trussing oi 
the timber гоо! there IS tension, ol 
course, but the timber roof is no integral 
part of the building, it is onlv a covering 
for protection. And there ıs no stud 
expression of rigidity, but a natural e 
pression which takes care of itself whet 
the conditions of stability are properl 
1116 i 

In discussing hi sıxtl nd last element 
Redundance, he remarks (p. 189) that 


there is, indeed, much Gothic, and that 
of the best period, in which this element 
s hardly traceable, still in the most 
haracteristic buildings, a certain portion 
of their effect depends upon accumula 
tion of ornament; and тапу of thos 
which have most influence on the minds 
of men, have attained it by means of this 


attribute alone [his is a mistake The 


fact is that only spurious Gothic art ex 
hibits this redundance But unhappil 
spurious Gothic has hitherto had most 


influence on the minds of men, few of 


whom have given the subject of Gothic 
architecture serious attention, and taken 
the trouble to learn its true character at 
first hand. Ruskin was disqualified as a 
eritic of Gothic, mainlv because he ig 
nored, as 1 have said, the structural basis 
of the art. And this has been the case 
hitherto with nearlv all writers on tl 
subject—Continental as well as English 
A notable exception is, however, that of 
the French master, Viollet-le-Du who 
was the first to realize the significance of 
structure as the formative principle of 
every style. He has expounded the prin- 
ciples of Gothic construction with fulness 
ind clearness. Не has, however, had few 
followers. Viollet-le-Duc did not, in- 
deed, perceive the full consequences, as 
to proper discriminations and classific 

tions of the manifold varieties of the 
pointed architectures of Europe which he 
so thoroughly investigated, and so admir 
ably described. While perceiving and 
illustrating the distinctive nature of the 


French art of the twelfth century, he 
does not emphasize its unique character, 
or claim that it is the only true Gothic 
stvle. Late in life, Ruskin saw something 
{ the significance of the French master 


work, and once said to the writer of this, 


that Viollet-le-Duc has shown th 
skeleton of a Gothic building to be as 
vonderful as that of an animal Had 
he seen this earlier, his writings on Gothi 
rchitecture might have had a different 
haracter. 

But if Ruskin's limitations as a criti 


f architecture render his writings on this 

ject nugatory, the same cannot be said 
Г his wor n his own proj 
mely, that of landscape nature. A few 


1 


words on this work mav be useful here 


er ће L 


In the field of nature and landscape paint 
no informed pe 


1 


in questio1 that 
` 


his powers were of rare qualtv, and his 
attainments of wide scope Го the study 

nature he was impelled by every im 
‚ and г the task of 

iticism he strove, through manv stren 
uous years, to equip himself thoroughly 
\ passion for the beauty of natural things 
was more than usually marked in his 
earliest childhood, and he showed also an 
early propensity for literary composition, 
in both prose and verse, with a strong 
didactic bent. These natural inclinations 
were encouraged by | 


ulse 01 his heing 


his parents, and his 
path was thus made smooth from the 
beginning. Пе quickly saw in nature a 
manifestation of life, and from his first 
efforts to delineate the wonders of plant 
growth in the garden at Herne Hill, to the 
last studies of his old age in the garden 
at Brantwood,* an expression of the vital 
spirit of nature is the dominant qualit 
of his work As he grew older, t! e best 
instruction to be had was provided. This 
was naturallv on the lines of the Farl 
English Water-color School, then in its 
prime, and among the works of this 
school, he soon perceived the superior 
quality of those of Turner which it ђе 
ime the leading object of his life to 
study and expound. Foreign travel 
began earlv, and thereafter, to near the 


*Herne Hill, Surrey, was his home hildhood 
vouth and Brantwood Coniston Ї hire 
t of his old age 
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close of his life, he spent a large part of 
his time on the Continent, following the 
itineraries of Turner and gaining knowl 
edge of Continental art—more particu- 
larly the great schools of Italian painting 
and the monuments of mediaeval archi- 
tecture 

His method of study was largely 
through drawing. The lead-pencil and 
the water-color brush, he had always at 
hand. His mature drawing is that of a 
master, but he practiced it for the ends 
of study and pictorial record, not as an 
end in itself. He never made pictures as 
such, and the vast majority of his draw- 
ings are little more than notes of form, 
composition, and color; but in all ot 
them he was careful to establish propor- 
tions, and to note rhythms and other re 
lations of things from greatest to least 
However hasty, his work is never careless 
or wanting in definite meaning up to the 
limits of the terms employed.* In point 
of expressive delineation, his drawings 
are unequalled by those of any other 
master save Turner. 

I believe Ruskin did not set out to be 
a critic, but was drawn into criticism by 
what he felt to be injustice to Turner on 
the part of incompetent writers. This 
injustice awakened in him a compelling 
impulse to write. In the preface to the 
second edition of Modern Painters, he 
remarks: “No man, says Southey, was 
ever уе! convinced of any momentous 
truth without feeling in himself the 
power, as well as the desire, of communi- 
cating it. In asserting and demonstrating 
the supremacy of this great master I 
shall be able to illustrate many principles 
of landscape painting which are of gen- 
eral application, and have hitherto been 
unacknowledged.” With this conviction 
he set himself in earliest manhood to the 
task of expounding what he believed to 
be the true principles of landscape art, 
and published the first volume of Mod- 
ern Painters when he was but twenty-four 
vears of age. 

The best part of this book is, I think, 
that in which he treats of the beauty of 
nature. The chapters on the open sky, 


*The writer enjoyed his friendship for many years, 
and was often allowed to look on as he worked 
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the conformations of earth and mountain 
forms, and of vegetation, are without 
parallel. His knowledge of these things 
was scientific, but science with him was 
in the service of natural vision. He 
never forgot that the artist is concerned 
only with impressions on the eye. Of 
internal anatomy, save as it is externally 
apparent, the artist, he held, requires no 
knowledge. He shows that the art of 
Гигпег demonstrates this in the field of 
landscape subject, and that all great art 
which deals with the human form—from 
the Theseus of the Parthenon to Gains- 
borough’s Blue Boy—confirms it. 

Representative art, in whatever form, 
was to Ruskin, a manifestation of human 
enjoyment of the beauty of the natural 
world, or, in his own words, “an ex- 
pression of man’s delight in God’s work.” 
Great art, he affirmed, is ever true to 
nature; but the manner in which this 
truth is expressed is determined by the 
ırtist's personal temperament, and by the 
natural conventions pertaining to the ma- 
terials in which he works. It is always 
truthful, he maintains, up to the limits of 
these conventions, and of the workman’s 
capacity, when it is wrought without 
sophistication. 

But conditions in England in the early 
nineteenth century were, he felt, largely 
unfavorable to natural feeling and artistic 
sincerity. The ideas of connoisseurs and 
the teaching of the Academy, were fash- 
ioned on artificial standards, that were 
thought to have been authoritatively es- 
tablished bv the so-called Old Masters, 
i. e., the later figure painters of the 
Continent and such landscapists as Claude 
and Poussin. On these spurious stand- 
ards, and not on spontaneous feeling and 
impassioned observation of nature, the 
aspirants for so-called high art, strove to 
form their style. Ruskin easily demon- 
strated that these old masters had falsified 
nature in almost every particular, and his 
exposition of their inveracities effected 
a far-reaching change in the character of 
English landscape painting. Since 
Modern Painters appeared, the artificial 
conventions of seventeenth century old 
masters have ceased to influence English 
art. 
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In 1908, Mi 
Librarian of 


been prev 
Edward R. Smith, 
the Averv Architec- 
Library at Columbia University, 
prepared an authoritative compilation of 
architectural which was 
intended for offices and public libraries. 
[he list includes 54 titles of elementary 
and fundamental works on architecture 
that arcl “the 


таат 1 books 


itects, vounger men espe 
cially, who contemplate the starting of a 
library, would find helpful.” To the 


enumeration of each work he added a 
brief comment upon the character and 
These b: oks, 
the greatest charm 
in architectural library.” 
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ine curiosity, the list of such a stylist as 
Mr. Charles A. Platt or of Mr. Bertram 
G. Goodhue or of Mr. Charles Z. 
Klauder? It is to our advantage, in a 
sense, that some architects have ignored 
the request to give titles of “background 
literature.” The choice has generally 
been made from the working library of 
the office and not so frequently from the 
more intimate and readable volumes of 
the architect’s home. 

In almost any other profession it would 
be futile for the mature man of achieve 
ment to offer advice regarding reading to 
another generation. With architecture, 
however, with its “conscious retrospective 
motive,” the bibliography of office litera- 
ture has changed but little and Letar 
ouilly, Pugin and Viollet-le-Duc are pre 
sumably as indispensable to the young 
architect of to-day as to the practitioner 
of the late nineties. 


Mr. LOUIS SULLIVAN 


Mr. Louis Sullivan makes a plea that 
the architect be emancipated from just 
such office literature and urges that the 
library be broadened and arranged with 
a freer atmosphere to take architecture 
out of its present isolation. He com- 
mends the thoughtful reading of the 
chapters of Notre Dame by Victor Hugo 
and the books of Lisle March Phillipps ; 
but cautions against the intense prejudice 
of this latter author. “John Dewey’s Re 


` 
“ 


construction in Philosophy,” һе savs, “15 
sound to the core. but presupposes а реп 
eral knowledge oí the historv oí phil- 
osophy. The same comment holds true 
of manv invaluable works of many 
kinds.” 

Мк. Cass GILBERT 


Mr. Cass Gilbert offers a programme 
of reading that has breadth as well as 
depth and to it he would add a continued 
practice in observation and drawing. “I 
would say to the student that he read his- 
torv—the history of France, England. 
Italy and Greece. Read such books as 
“The Golden Davs of the Renaissance,” 
by Lanciani. “The Life of Savonarola” 
— “Church Building in the Middle Ages,” 
by Charles Elliot Norton. Read Greek 
literature such as Herodotus, and Xeno 
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phon's “Anabasis” and “Pausanias” to 
get some idea of Greek character. Read 
“The Life of Michelangelo” and the lives 
of other Italian artists, and familiarize 
yourseli with their works from pictures 
and photographs. Read the auto 
biography of Benvenuto Cellini. These 
will give the student some idea of the 
Italian character and the circumstances 
which environed the Italian artists 

“The Mont Saint Michel and Char 
tres,” by Henry Adams, is admirable but 
almost too strongly imbued with a reli- 
gious or sectarian point of view to be 
wholly good trom the architectura! stand 
point. Read Motley’s “Rise of the Dutch 
Republic” to get an idea of the character 
of the citizens of Northern Europe in the 
sixteenth century. Reading of this class, 
with constant reference to illustrations, 
photograps and pictures will be most bene 
ficial to an architectural student 

“Make drawings all the time. Sketch 
everything in sight. Sketch from pic 
tures, from published designs. from 
buildings and monuments. No matte: 
how badly you draw, continue to draw 
Study and sketch the patterns of fabrics 
wall paper, tapestries, and note the prac- 
tical application of more or less geometri 
cal forms to artistic ornament 

“Sketch mouldings and shapes of 
things by handling them as well as by 
looking at them, so that by feeling the 
contour of the moulding with the fingers 
уоп can determine the shape as well as 
by looking at it. Sketch and draw every 
thing, even down to candlesticks and old 
silver. Keep the pencil active and the 
mind will keep pace with it. 

“It’s great fun. No pleasure equals 
study when joyfully pursued. Get all the 
fun you can out of it—and werk! Go 
less often to the ‘movies’ and more 
often to libraries and between times get 
all the healthful exercise you can, for the 
programme I have suggested to the 
student will certainly need it; but do not 
waste any time sitting around, playing 
house games like cards, or loafing in idle- 
ness under the impression that vou are 
‘resting.’ 

“One more thing of practical char- 
acter is this: That when an architectural 
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advising voung architects and students. 

“In both of these fields referred to, I 
am not specifically mentioning titles of 
books. 1 have, for instance, not had the 
opportunity of late to investigate the mar 
ket for books on mural painting and 
sculpture and business methods in archi 
tects' offices. 1 know that excellent 
articles have appeared im our technical 
magazines and it mav be that the informa 
tion desired may, for the present, have to 
be obtained from that source. 

“Another weakness among architects 
is the lack of training in ordinary expres 
sion in English, either written or spoken 
It would seem as if Henry Adams’ book 
m Mont Saint Michel and Chartres 
would give the literarv touch needed by 
the student, while at the same time he 
would be getting a good deal of architec 
tural interest in his reading. I do not 
remember the autobiographv of Benven 
uto Cellini accuratelv, but I remember it 
was full of blood and thunder episodes, 
including murders and plots, and was 
built upon a pretty low order of public 
morals. It is, however, undoubtedly a 
remarkable book. I am told that a recent 
volume by the vounger Hamlin 18 ver 

ood reading. I think it is called “The 
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I тет f Architecture.” I haven't 
read it vet myself, but I am looking ол 
W ard to th it pl sure 


NI H. Мах Buren MAGONIGLI 


Mr. H * 11 Bure 1 М іс migle beli 
most emphaticallv in books that give a 
background. “I would have a young агс! 
tect read books that more than ‘touch’ 
upon the human side of architecture— 
for if architecture 15 not human it 15 
nothing, has neither roots nor blood. The 
Little Novels Italy, by Maurice 
Hewlett, give more of the atmosphere 
of Italv than a thousand drv-as-dust 
treatises. The first thing that happens to 
а bov as a rule is to have Fergusson thrust 
upon him and he gets an immediate indi 
gestion and a distaste for architectural 
reading that lasts him a long time. Of 
course such books as “Mont Saint Michel 
and Chartres” or Cellini’s Autobiography 
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*Hamlin, Talbot F. The Enjoyment of Archi- 
tu N. Y Duffield 8 Co 1916 
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are not enough to round out a man. The 
advice | give to my own men may be 
summed up Буга quotation from a little 
pamphlet known here as the “Office 
Bible” 

" ' Architecture touches life at all points 
md unless an architect knows Hfe—the 
life of the past as well as of his own 
time, his work will be lifeless, drv and 
juiceless. He must therefore be а 
omnivorous reader of great literature, 
fiction, essays, history and biography. 

He should hear good music and 
go to the play. He should see and study 
good pictures and sculpture бм 


Мк. J. W. Cross 
1 


Мг J NN Cross prelers to consider 
reading as a subject that should be con 
sidered on the basis of a general educa 
поп in the best literature, whether 
strictly pertaining to the arts or not 
“Outside of the standard books in all 
irchitects’ libraries, such as Letarouilly, 
Cesar Daly and such, the tield 15 so vast 
that 1t would be rash to make any kind 
M selection. There is a tendency in these 
lays to specialize and theorize too mucl 

ı schol based on the ‘slide rule’ prin 
ciple for obtaining short cuts to art bs 
some form of mathematics \s an antı 
lote to this tendency 1 might mention a 
book entitled ‘Art and Common Sense 
by Royal Cortisso ie critic who 15 
alwavs worth reading. I should hardly 
( ire t | be апу more specific than this.” 

Мк. CLA DE DRAGDON 

Mr. Claude Bragdon tells of the books 
that have meant most to him. “О 
course," he savs, “we cannot afford to 
leave out old Vitruvius who, though 
something of a bore at times, contains 
much excellent matter of which we stand 
in need 

“At a formative period Е mv life I 
got a great deal out of Volume One 
Viollet-le-Duc's ‘Discourses on Arcl 
tecture.” The books of L. March Phil 
Hpps should be read bv everv architectural 
student. He should read Vasarı's “Life 
f Brunneleschi' and px nder it deeply. [t 
is a perfect epitome of the trials and diffi 
culties of every architect who forsakes 
the beaten path. Among contemporary 
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writers I should say that with a poised 
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J ад п Symonds’ The Italian 


ind critical mind one might derive much Renaissance 
from Cram's "Substance of Gothi (Juatremere 1, Quincy Ratfael ind 
ways remembering that Cram ike Michelangelo 
Ruskin, is an eloquent special pleader and Romain Rolland— Michelangelo. 
wits his mind to the case for the defense Vasari—Lives of the Painters 
“I value Irving Pond's ‘The Meaning Hewlett-—Farthworks out of Tuscanv. 
f Architecture’ very highly. It con Hare—Walks іп Rome 
taıns a great ıdea prese шей with a halt While somewhat more technical are 
ing art Hambidges ‘Dvnamic Sym the following: 
metry’ should be understood for it super Saind and Arnold—Stained Glass 
les all other systems proporti James Fergusson—History of Archite 
being the most fundament 1 must add ture 
Beautiful Necessity’ even though Smith & Clater [wo small volumes) 
| wrote it myself History of Architecture. 
MR. CHARLI Z. KI ER \\ | Anderson Classic Architecture 
Mr. Charles Z. Klauder of the firm ot and Italian Renaissance 
Da N Kla 1 стр! 1114 Ma end Ї the Си mort Italian М nalssal Ar hitec 
l that t upon the “hun le ture 
hitecture- si books as "[n answer to an inquirv we received 
Henrv Adan | t Saint Michel а! several vears ago, we prepared a list of 
( rtre the books we valued the highest on Gothic 
" or | 130 to Cellini chitecture It ıs as f 1] IWS 
“EXAMPLES ( (:01 | ХК ITECTURI 
~ ted iron riou її t | d € 1 F, lar 
| t 3 vol В London, 1838 
I e l 839) by A. P А. W. Pugn 
| t 1. (1840 A. W. Pug nd T. L. Walker 
У | IENS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURI 
کک‎ ۳ qem 1 t Edifices in Englar 
2 vol Nattali & Bond, 1 1 Cit 1821 
SPECIMENS OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF NORMAN 
11 ROM THE XI TO THE XVI CENTURIES 
11 I К 1 11 5 ^ 1874 
м Н | CONSTRUCTION ( rHI \ 18 Ol HI 
MIDDLE AGES 
| small Reprinted n tl R | t 
Briti \r А 
\ 1, Part 2. 1842—I 101 
I l titute | TT 1 tect ( “str t. Í 191 
AR ITECTURAI ASSOCIATION SK Ї OOK 
Shasa AR TECTURAL PARALLELS OI HE PROGRESS О} 
ECCLESIASTICAI ARCHITECTURI IN ENGLA 
1 ROUGH THE 12TH AND 13TH 4 XT IFS 
1 I. * \ 1 1 n. 1848 
Stratt ГІ DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE О GLAND RIX 
HE TUDOR PERIOD 
1 | Ва! га. 1 М 
\ et DICTIONNAIRI RAISONNI DI L'A ITFt FRAN 
CAISE DU XI AU XVI SIECLI 
10 Morel, Ра 1873 
Ері NN THE CATHEDRALS OF FRANI 
1 ] The Churchm Ci New Y 1 190K 
F. А. Pale A MANUAL OF GOTHIC MOULDINGS 
1 small 1 I d 
| Ї GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND 
1 vol. Bat 1, London, 1906 
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Part IX. 
[he Garden of the Duke of Medinaceli. Seville 


l rages twenty 
iving little more than thi 
s of the ne 19111) rhood 
11156 ful 1 ~ 
tl е ( vital 
| l" on one 
s grounds, which, evet 
ı thing of beauty per 5 
gar let і scale [he Sevil- 
uestion is surmounted by a 
d is scı bougainvillea 
stemmed bamboo, alwavs par 
decorative igainst white The 
base is divided into five 
Ё planting, one whollv of 
ver 10 the pool 
Little attempt was made by 
lesigner to compose them either и 
tion to each other or to the house 
Rather thev appear to have been laid out 
much as one would spread fine old rugs on 
floor of irregular perimeter, without the 
neem ovet the re sulting dis 
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been lettered on the plan 
\ is a study in limited planting 
ırths eight garden plots от 
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Panels D and E are laid out with yellow 
clay paths and trim garden plots edged 
with blue and white tiles. Ground ivy 
and myrtle make the borders, and the 
center is densely planted with herbaceous 
shrubs. The few Roman and Moorish 
columns placed about blend harmoniously. 

This is a precious bit of Andalusian 
gardening, and for its restoration the 
Duque de Medinaceli and his architects 
are to be congratulated ; also for rescuing 
from threatened ruin the beautiful 
Renaissance iron reja which used to 
guard a window in a small and obscure 
rear patio and has now been brought out 
to a position more worthy of it, afford- 
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ing an excellent view of panel A. 
[he green garden to the northwest of 
the house is also to be admired, but is far 
less striking than the one just described 
Like the loggias of the palace which so 
agreeably face on its several axes, the 
arrangement of the plan reflects Italian 
influence; in the details of planting and 
paths, however, we see the local tradition. 
[he tiled paths are set almost a foot above 
the general level to permit of irrigation; 
and with this same end in view the earth 
is banked in patterns like miniature 
labyrinths. With the planting practically 
limited to deciduous shrubs and trees the 
garden has a quite European look. 


Garden of the Duke of Alva, Seville 


The Alva palace is usually referred to 
by the name of the small street, Calle de 
las Dueñas, from which it is entered. Ac- 
cording to records it was once of much 
greater extent and contained no less than 
sixteen patios. Now it has but two. Per- 
haps, like the Pilatos palace, some of ıt 
was demolished during the uprising 
against Isabel II, and the large forecourt, 
so rare in Spain where palaces were 
placed flush with the street, may once 
have been occupied or enclosed by build- 
ings. Neither forecourt nor facade is 
specially interesting; in Moorish fashion 
the attractions are reserved for the in 
terior patios and the gardens behind. 

As seen in the plan, the forecourt is laid 
out in a planted oval bisected by a 
straightaway. Around the sides and 
banked thick against the walls are pepper 
trees, lantana, acacia, and Spanish gorse. 
Against the house wall, to the right on 
entering, is a fine tiled watering trough, 
an old time necessity which in Spain has 
not yet given place to the gasoline pump. 

Passing through the sanded zaguan or 
outer vestibule the principal patio is en- 
tered. This is Moorish in full decadence, 
rich and luxurious; a little museum of 
all that Moorish artisans were producing 
in the sixteenth century for Christian mas- 
ters and hence classified like the Pilatos 
patio as Mudejar—carved plasterwork, 
wooden ceilings, and azulejos. (As to 
this last item, those who are interested in 
Moorish lustre can see in the family 


chapel to the left of the patio the finest 
tiles with gold reflections (reflejos me 
talicos) left in Spain. The patio garden 
18 simple In contrast to the architecture 
Paths are placed on the diagonal, thus not 
calling attention to the fact that the 
entrance is off center ; at their intersection 
is a built up basin of colored tiles around 
a marble fountain. Originally the paths 
were laid in mosaic of polychrome mar- 
bles. When it became necessary to re- 
pave, unglazed brick was used, but a few 
panels of the mosaic were saved. As seen 
in the bird's-eye view, planting is reduced 
to a minimum. Beds are of black earth 
and outlined by dwarf box. Ancient date- 
palms tower high overhead, at their base 
a circle or star-form planted in lilies. The 
intervening area is neatly dotted with lit- 
tle tufts of dwarf juniper. АП is sct out 
and kept up with great precision. Lining 
the parapet of the patio are hundreds of 
flower pots, whose contents vary wi.h the 
season; in either carnation or chrysan- 
themum time thev form a veritable crest- 
mg of brilliant bloom to the wall. 

A minor patio off to the left has never 
been refurbished and is none the less at- 
tractive for that reason. Surrounded bv 
a plain brick pavement is a mellowed old 
basin built up of emerald green and pur- 
ple tiles. This coloring along with that 
of the raised violet beds is in delightful 
contrast to the immaculate walls. 

Го the right of the entrance-patio is a 
tvpical Spanish screen-wall separating 
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С ARCHITECTURAL SIGNIFICANCE 
of the 
RICE MILLS 9” CHARLESTON S.C 
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IN THE INTEREST taken in the work of 
vur architectural forefathers, one can but 
note, either from the wealth of material 
in certain fields or its application to pres- 
ent-day uses, that particular types from 
the days of the Colonies and the Early 
Republic are stressed in the published 
records to the proportionate exclusion of 
others. A casual glance at almost any 
work on American architecture will reveal 
this tendency. For the most part, they 
will be found to cover domestic and re- 
ligious architecture with a glance at such 
public buildings as Independence Hall or 
Faneuil Hall. Therefore, to the general 
public at least, it would seem that our 
early architects stopped short with these 
types. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
our early American architecture, until the 
Civil War, was all-inclusive, a natural 
movement and not an artificial one. Its 
spirit was not applied to the three above- 
mentioned types of buildings and left 
there. It spread over the entire face of 
American architecture that existed in 
those days. It touched all branches of 
architectural endeavor and left its mark 
thereon. Since that day some of these 
branches have grown greater and have 
developed off-shoots that were never 
dreamed of, then. Modern architecture 
has its garage architects, its hotel archi- 
tects, its factory architects, specialists 
without number. In short, it has its field 
of industrial architecture. 


Industrial architecture is a division of 
particularly modern origin for the most 
part. It is an evolution from the require- 
ments of a full-grown nation, not of a 
new-born nation in a virgin country. 
Specific demands for service, a trade field, 
quantity production and an economic 
profit on investment are among the things 
that must be obtained before any phase 
of effort becomes a true industry. As 
such, practically no manufacturing nor 
trade industry existed in the days of the 
colonies, nor in the republic of the 18th 
and the first quarter of the 19th centuries. 
The Chicago Tribune, General Motors, 
the Cunard Line, Bethlehem Steel, did not 
and could not exist to build up each a 
type of industrial architecture. Such 
struggling manufactures or trades in the 
period of our history from 1700 to 1825 
had no group action that demanded head- 
quarters and cooperation; they were in- 
dividual practitioners and, as a result, no 
industrial architecture in its true sense 
existed. The New England clipper ship 
might have provided a Colonial Cunard 
Building, but not being a corporation, their 
riches, transformed into architectural de 
sires, took the shape of the homes of the 
sea captains of Salem and Newport. The 
New York farmers needed no produce 
storage building; the Virginia planters 
built plantation homes, not cotton ex- 
changes. 

In South Carolina, however, a field for 
coöperative dependence in place of entire- 
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ly individual effort had come into exist 
ence. The rice industry, first introduced 
between 1694 and 1700, had grown by 
leaps and bounds. By 1765, the colony 
was shipping 100,000 barrels yearly to 
forty-four ports of its trading world, 
whose outer edges were London, Lisbon, 
Quebec and Honduras. At first it was 
prepared for market by hand threshing 
and pounding, but by 1800 the demand 
grew so great that the machinery had to 
meet the demand. Wind, tide and, in 
1817, steam were progressively applied 
to provide the power required in prepar- 
Ing a large supply for the consumer. But 
efficient machinery was large and costly. 
The small planter could not afford it and, 
though all of the large-scale plantations 
had their own mills, to the owners of 
the great majority of middle-sized planta- 
tions an efficient mill, though necessary 
for their own crops, was an unwarranted 
outlay for the return it gave. Thus 
cooperation became necessary and the 
greater cost was met Бу group action. 
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Mills were erected near the common ship- 
ping port by those who could furnish the 
cost of construction, either individually or 


in groups. Once in operation, the rice 
of those owners could be prepared for 
market at the lowest rates while the rice 
of those who had no machinery could 
follow at a price that gave profit to one 
party yet meant a saving to the other. 
Mutual dependence was thus established 
to be rewarded with a stream of wealth. 
From the inland swamps, and from the 
diked river marshes, the flood of rice 
moved toward the mills in a tide of for- 
tune that lasted for three-quarters of a 
century. 

Here were met all conditions for an in- 
dustrial architecture. The economic re- 
quirements of demand, supply, transfor- 
mation of raw material and profits made 
wealth not of individual effort but of a 
cooperation that had responsibilities to 
meet and monev to meet them with. Pro- 
tection of its clients’ products, upkeep of 
machinery, quality of output and competi- 
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and in operation within the year, so it is 
probable that the engine tower with its 
stifled Scamozzi window and out-oi-scale 
entrance was a replacement of that date. 
The pilastered wing is possibly a decade 
younger than the main building as that 
was the time of the vast expansion in the 
industry and there is a hint of Greek 
Doric influence in the brick caps and cor 
nice. The lowering of the aesthetic 
standard in the secondary or wing build- 
ing, although adjacent to the main build- 
ing, will be found to occur in all three 
mills under consideration. 

The Classic Revival was fully estab 
lished in South Carolina after 1840 and 
at that time Gov. Thomas Bennett was 
one of the richest of the low-country 
plantation owners. He doubtless wished 
a mill that would surpass in design any 
of his rivals’ and Bennett's Mill, built in 
1844, succeeded in that respect. His 
designer turned instinctively to the Italian 
Renaissance type as expressing the desired 
spirit. It was the day when whatever 
was copied from books on the architec 
tural detail of Greece and Rome was 
The architect 


correct and sought after. 
turned to Palladio, to Scamozzi, to Inigo 
Jones, to any thing he could find on the 


Renaissance in Italy. But, somehow, 
out of this scramble of many pieces he 
made something of his own. For that, 
we can forget we find traces oí a copy 
of one Italian palace window in one 
place, an idea from another palace next 
to it, and a suggestion of a third some 
where else, all translated into brick. It 
makes us pass over the amusing accen 
tuated Greek touch of the slanting jambs 
of the second story window frames, which 
as much as say This is to let you know 
that I have the Greek and Graeco-Roman 
forms at my disposal as well as the pure 
Roman ones.” In spite of this he caught 
the spirit of the purpose of the building 
and made it instinctive of its calling in 
every line, and proved himself a true 
architect. 

But along with this accomplishment 
common to all, in varving degrees, the 
architect of Bennett's Mill did more. He 
did not simply express its purpose behind 
a screen of copied details. Somehow, he 
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breathed a glamour of romance over a 
structure built for storage, mechanical 
power and production. It is not a 
mechanical plant that we see in the trop- 
ical twilight. His Renaissance details, 
his masses, his voids and solids with their 
play of light and shade, blend against the 
sky and fade into the night mist and we 
have a castle of transformation, worthy 
of Poe, a castle where unseen obedient 
dragons, grind the white silver of the 
rice and transmute it into gold behind 
the still waters of the tarn. It is as per 
fect in its way as is Mt. Vernon, where, 
around a barn-like structure, there always 
dwells the atmosphere of periwigged 
gentlemen in gay coats and knee-breeches, 
who, hand on sword from the broad ver 
anda, bow ladies into thcir waiting 
coaches. The Chateau of Chambord was 
said to be a Fata Morgana in a wild 
woody thicket; Bennetts Mill could 
equally be a Piranesi in a marshy plain. 

In detail the Palladian window, 
although badly weathered, is beautifully 
done and is a wonderful example of scale, 
as well as the focal point of interest 
It is almost a copy book example of the 
Mutulary Doric order. The use of the 
full column instead of a pilaster under 
the arch is an odd touch, but the sense 
of strength gained more than compen 
sates for the loss of line. The richness 
of the window is added to by the simplic- 
itv of the plain flanking panels of brick 
and the large brick columns. These with 
their stone caps and lintel are beautiful 
examples of a high degree of craftsman 
ship in a common material, for the bricks 
are roughly ground, and except at close 
range, the line of entasis is satisfactory to 
the eye. The only weakness is in the 
entrances, where the architect's skill de- 
serted him and his attempt at mass sim- 
plicity in wood became almost childish. 
This is accentuated Бу the refinement of 
his rustications, where he even provided 
an impost moulding to support the out- 
lined curve formed Бу the quoined ends 
of his rustications meeting an imaginary 
arc around his circular-headed doors. It 
is Of interest to note that in Bennett's 
Mill appears the American or running 
bond at a time when all other brickwork 
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in the city was being done in Flemish 
bond. Even West Point Mill, fifteen 
years later, as well as all residences at 
that time were still being laid up in 
Flemish bond. If the building was more 
removed into antiquity it would be a 
temptation also, to point out that in the 


WEST 


spindled ventilators is the symbolic repr« 
sentation of the waving fronds of the rice 


fields at harvest time, but not being 
located in Egypt, we can only say that 
the architect might have had that thought 
in mind. 

Sixteen years later we come to West 
Point Mill, built in 1860, the time of the 
greatest decade in the rice industry, when 
three and a half million bushels wer: 
marketed. A decided change has taken 
place in the character of the building, 
and while its proportions, as a whole, are 
good, and its mass is imposing, something 
has departed that the two elder mills had 
in spirit. The degree of change is great 
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compared with the slight loss that can 
be observed in a comparison of the 
domestic architecture of 1844 with that 
of 1860. We must remember, however, 
that once turning, the tide of taste would 
subside and show the change the quickest 
in the area in which it was of the least 
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fundamental importance to the daily lite 
of the people. 

The massive pilasters of West Point 
relieve it from being an uninteresting 
mass, its pair of huge octagonal chimneys 
are marvels of brick construction and its 
proportions are good, but there is a feel- 
ing of something lacking. In the window 
openings we see a rapid approach to the 
segmental-head factory type, but being 
casements with transom heads, an almost 
modern French touch is imparted to the 
front. Beroofed after many hurricanes, 
with no trace of the original cornice left; 
shaken by the earthquake of 1886 and 
strengthened after that catastrophe by 
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another, in cities like New York and Chi- 
cago street traffic is becoming so congested 
that within a few vears drastic measures 
will have to be taken to relieve it. These 
measures will be enormously expensive and 
will increase the burden of urban taxation 
and the cost of urban living to an intolerable 
extent. There is certainly no sufficient an- 
ticipation of the critical economic and social 
problems which are being created by the 
quick and huge growth of the cities at the 
expense of the country. 

In our opinion the result will almost in 
evitably be a steady slowing down of the rate 
of urban growth. The cities cannot continue 
to gain in population and wealth at the ex 
pense of the country, as the American cities 
have gained during the past five years, with- 
out injuring disastrously their own domestic 
markets and without destroying the balance of 
the national economic life. One of two things 
will necessarily happen. Either the political 
leaders of the country will adopt measures 
which will serve to prevent population and 
wealth from deserting the land and flock 
ing to the citv, or else the nation will find 
itself plunged into a subversive political agi 
tation which will impair business prosperity 
and put an end to the nditions which 
chiefly account for the extraordinary т- 
dustrial and urban expansion of the past few 
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The American Institute of Architects and 
the Architectural League of New York an 
nounce a National Exhibition of Architecture 
and Allied Arts, to be held in the Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, April 20 
to May 2, 1925. The Annual Convention of 
the American Institute of Architects will be 
held in New York during the period of the 
exhibition and will convene in the space de 
voted to Architecture and the Allied Arts 
At the same time the Fortieth Annual Ex 
hibition of the Architectural League of New 
York will be held in galleries erected for this 
purpose 

The purpose of this exhibition is to bring 
together the largest and most representative 
of architectural and building exhibits ever 
shown in the United States. This display 
will include all the accessories for exterior 
and interior adornment for both public and 
private buildings. The progress in city parks 
and rural communities will be shown by ex- 
hibits from landscape architects and town 
planners. In addition space will be set apart 
for practical accessories, such as plumbing 
fixtures, piping, etc., and structural details, 
columns, beams, steel work, etc. 
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The exhibition will prove an educational 
opportunity by establishing a visual contact 
with the latest devices and materials enter 
ing into the construction and decoration of 
a building. It will be correspondingly in 
structive to the building trades and technical 
professions through the comprehensive sur- 
vey of the most up-to-date building appli- 
ances. No enterprise has heretofore been 
conceived of such inspirational influence for 
the whole country as this combined effort 
of art and industry. 


TAPESTRY ILLUSTRATIONS OF SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE 

At one extreme of the profession stand 
the architects who are more than half engı 
neers, and at the other the literary roman 
ticists. The former regard design as an 
afterthought of construction, and ornament 
as something to be added as the finishing 
touch Since this is a mechanical ave the 
naturally predominate, the more naturally, 
оо, since the biggest and best jobs in archi 
tecture today are on steel and concrete build 
ings, where planning is a question of prac 
ticality rather than proportion, and stress 
and strain are more pressing problems that 
the profile of a moulding 

It is in reaction against the bald and in 
sensitive utility of these structural engineers 
that the latter, the literary romanticist 
create their fantasies. The existence of s 
much architecture without charm puts an ex 
cessive value on mere charm. Colonnade 
that have the specious tl compelling 
appeal of abandoned ruins, roofs that curve 
and collapse like the ill-cared for thatch of 
old world farm houses, though they are 
made of shiny shingles, and plaster 
laid on with big smears so that no one can 
miss the hand troweling—all these poeti 
unrealities in building are the sentimentally 
exaggerated protest against the mass of our 
buildings that are all reality and no poetry 

Naturally these vagaries run most unr« 
strainedly riot in domestic architecture where 
there is the widest margin for eccentricities, 
ind the tendency has popularized the Six- 
teenth Century styles that are adaptable to 
the picturesque. Starting with the manor 
house, rolling roofs, slanting walls and 
tilted gables have filtered down now through 
all economic levels until they have reached 
even the bungalow. As a result California, 
especially, is suffering now Їгот an epidemic 
of higgledy-piggledy peaks on wobbly walls 
all coated with sticky plaster, frequently in 
an eczema pink 
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that we are indulging a debased and unortho- 
dox taste. In that land of brilliant sunshine, 
the enrichment of translucent shadow, delib 
erately calculated, was capitalized to the 
maximum, but we never find that the ın 
tricacv of the embossed pattern, with which 
of their structural 
the architectonic 


ornamented so many 
detracted from 
significance of the item so treated, nor was 
it productive of the smallest degree ot 
fusion. We are astounded by the coarse 
ness of the technique with which si 
grandiose a scenic quality was contrived, and 
bv the delicacy of the structure as a whole; 
that which was lacking in sculptural refine 
ment was amply compensated for by the 
masterly manipulation of light and 
[he author has not restricted his re 

to the most ambitious 
given a number oi illustrations which | 
sent the style in its more 
pretations as applied to the less pretentious 
buildings. These are particularly interesting 
as they reveal the ability of the majority of 
designers of the period, and the extent of 
stylistic influence. A number of these are of 
unprecedented character in architectural de- 
sign, possessing that form of interest which 
is always present when a work results trom 
an artistic aspiration more active than its 
author’s technical knowledge, and when im 
agination is unrestrained by acquaintance 
with artistic tradition. A number of sketches 
by Alfred Bossom are of great value to the 
architectural student as they are essentially 
informative, LEON Y 
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“SELECTED MONUMENTS OF 
FRENCH GOTHIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE” 

By John V. Van Pelt 
The avowed object of the publishers of 
this “selection oí a selection” is to make 
available at as low a cost as is consistent 
with proper presentation, material which is 
now prohibitive in price and unobtainable 
This is excellent, for it is based upon the 
períectly sound assumption that those who 
are most opulent in taste and talent are 
more often than not unable to buy the nec- 
essary food to feed these faculties The 
artist has fallen upon evil days; the past 
alone is rich in beauty. The doors to those 
storehouses which contain this threshed 
grain of the ages ought to be opened and 
this is one way of opening them—the pub- 
lication of such books at such a price—but 
it makes all the difference whether the re- 
cipient of the largesse uses it as seed or as 
food, that is, whether he be inspired by the 
great work of the great ages to create freshly 
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from his own spiritual center, in terms of his 
own time, using its methods and materials; 
or whether he play the sedulous ape to an 
cient greatness, producing at best only faded 
ind futile copies, and at worst 
catures. 


mere саг! 

The present volume* presents examples of 
French Gothic from the early dawn to the 
late twilight of what was in many respects 
t marvellous day that ever dawned 
planet earth—not the most serene 
nor the most magnificent, nor the most awe 


ne most 


ıpon the 


inspiring, but surely the most surcharged with 


vonder French Gothic is 
ot ıts sun-shot 


windows 


this, 
sanguine and ceru 
would prove it so, for 

and unsurpassed, but there 
straining upward of clustered 
whi h at 
et-like, int 
шам, and vet 


supreme in 
the y] MTM 
al me 
y are unique 
- be side [ч the 

lumns a given point burst, rock 


rıbs which s themselves 
granite skv; 
arithmetic of stone win 
h here freezes into crvstals 
into flame; there is all his 
tory and theology spelled out for the eve by 


the patient chisel 


atter 
upport, a 
there is the visible 
low-tracerv whic 
ind there fuses 
of the sculptor, with naive 
ind variations of his own 
if anything was ever divinelv in 
spired it is this Gothic architecture of France 
vhich seems to have been conceived by nat 
ıral, law-defying mystics in some ecstatic 
state oi trance, and carried to completion 
by the most geometers and the 
most practical of artizans in wood and stone 
In order fully to appreciate and enjoy this 
book of pictures ıt should be looked at ın 
connection with the reading of Henry Adam's 
matchless Mount Saint-Michel and Chartres, 
for that contains the clue, reveals the motive 
and the pictures, in turn help in the under 
standing of Mr. Adam's text, for they sup 
plement, in some measure, the great defi 
ciency of the existing edition of this master 
piece, which is the lack of a sufficient num 
ber of ıllustrations. The lesson of both books 
is the same: conveyed in the one case by 
words, suggested in the other by pictures 
this architecture sprang from a spiritually il 
lumined consciousness, stirred to the praise 
of God as manifested in Christ and the Vir 
gin through the creation of Beauty, not in 
any niggardly and frugal way, but gener- 
ously, opulently—by the breaking of the ala- 
baster box of precious ointment, actuated 
by love alone. And until that spirit of praise 
and worship again animates the hearts of 
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ration al ot 


*Selected monuments of French Gothic Architecture 
One hundred plates from Archives de la Commission 


des Monuments Historiques 
Van Pelt, Е.А.1.А., A.D.G.F. The Library of Archi 
tectural Documents. Vol. III. Published by the Pencil 
Points Press, Inc., New York, 1924. Price $6.00 


With text by John V 
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men, we shall strive in vain for such felicity 
of achievement as shines forth from the pages 
of these do:uments 
CLAUDE BraGpon. 
CO-ORDINATION BETWEEN MURAL 
PAINTING AND ARCHITECTURAL 
SETTING 

In recent editorials we discussed certain 
examples of modern American sculpture from 
the standpoint of their capacity to fulfil a 
contributory function in architectural effect 
The works under discussion were appraised 
primarily as decorative architectural items 
they were considered as component parts ot 
the architectural scheme, on a par with the 
carved capital or frieze; that is to say, they 
were expected to contribute effect-value of 
a definite denomination to the entity of archi 
tectonic effect The lack of homogeneity 
which was discovered in many instances in 
the association of sculptural and architectural 
effect was attributed to the omission of à 
vital point of view on the sculptor's horizon 
A clear conception of the precise ratio of 
architectural effectiveness which his composi- 
tion should possess had not controlled crea 
tive effort. In the work of the rising genera 
tion of American mural painters we are sensi- 
ble of the same oversight 

The ideals and mannerisms of the pre- 
ceding generation of mural painters have 
been energetically discarded by the younger 
men, and the ordeal of creating new aesthetic 
objectives enthusiastically undertaken In 
the absorbing pursuit of pioneering, it is not 
to be wondered if certain vital considerations 
are overlooked—particularly those which 
casual consideration might judge as apper- 
taining more to the concern of the architect 
than to that of the painter. It is our desire 
to dispel any vagueness as to the responsi- 
bility of the painter who decorates the walls 
of a building; we will therefore endeavor to 
analvze those controlling factors which as 
sure satisfactory results. A specific phase of 
critical faculty is mainly involved, which, 
in its complex activities is operative through- 
out the process of all artistic production. 

A thorough appreciation of the precise 
meaning of schematic significance is more 
vital to the efficiency of the mural painter 
today than it was to his predecessors of the 
historic eras, as it is now necessary to make 
deliberate calculation as to the co-relation 
of decorative and architectural effects. Under 
the ancient condition which fostered the uni- 
fication of aesthetic objectives and inter- 
relation of effort in composite effect, this 
was intuitively sensed. Through the inti- 
mate association of builders, carvers, painters 
and craftsmen in the abbey workshops dur- 
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ing the Middle Ages, the quality of fitness 
was the fundamental criterion in creative 
effort. Questions which concerned scale, 
decorative elaboration, tonal value, or the 
precise location of focal points of artistic 
interest, were all considered in their relation 
to the three dimensions of structurally en 
closed space. All forms of painted decora- 
tion were conceived, and their development 
visualized, on the spot. The decorator of 
the Gothic cathedral was not expected to 
develop his theme upon the bare datum of 
linear dimensions such as are indicated upon 
the modern blue-print, and from which the 
mural-pamter 15 expected to form an accu- 
rate concept of spatial dimensions. In the 
Middle Ages immature judgment was bound 
to reveal itself at the initial stages of execu- 
tion, as an inadequate solution of the prob- 
lem in hand exhibited its deficiencies from 
the moment that the project was tentatively 
traced upon the destined location. In addi- 
tion to the disadvantage of a nebulous im- 
pression of spatial dimensions in an incom- 
plete structure, our painters are often unac- 
quainted with conditions of lighting at the 
time at which they are called upon to prepare 
cartoons; these necessarily affect the relative 
prominence of architectural features, and 
should control the tonal key of chromatic 
effect 


During the mural 


periods, 
painting was assured architectonic adequacy 


Renaissance 


through other circumstances than those 
which benefited the Gothic painter. At no 
other time in the history of the arts were 
architecture and mural painting so truly 
“sister arts.” If we draw conclusions from 
the records of the artistic historians of that 
age, 1+ was the prevailing custom to study 
both arts simultaneously. A practical knowl- 
edge of architecture was considered essential 
to the painter, who acquired its technique 
with such thoroughness that in a host of in- 
stances it is difficult to determine whether 
the individual could be considered primarily 
as a painter, without a measure of disparage- 
ment to his achievement in the art of archi- 
tecture. With so intimate an acquaintance 
with architectonic ideals, a perfect attune- 
ment between the mural decoration and its 
structural setting was an unavoidable con- 
sequence; pictorial values were calculated ab- 
solutely from an architectural basis. 

The modern mural painter is confronted 
with a much more intricate problem than 
were his predecessors of the Gothic or Ren- 
aissance eras, equipped with their heritage of 
craft-tradition. Of recent years we have seen 
American architecture using historic prece- 
dent as the fruitful soil, from which with 
free impulse it has blossomed and borne rich 
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